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"This money [higher farm prices and government checks to farmers | is 
paying bills; it is putting men back to work in the cities producing 
the things that farmers buy, and enabling those men in turn to buy 
the things that farmers produce. But in all candor, I think a brief 
moment of gratification is enough; we seem to be on our way, but we 
are not yet out of the woods". 


--President Roosevelt. 








NATURE’S PRIZE PACKAGE OF FOOD 
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HUMBS 


DO YOU KNCW that the flavor of eggs can affect farmers to the tune 
of millions of dollars? 











DO YOU KNCW that eggs are one of the most nearly perfect natural 
foods we have? 





PUT THOSE TWO facts together. The answer is a really important job that consumers 
can do to push recovery forward. It is a job every woman oan help to do effectively every 
time she goes into her grocery store. 


THE JOB is to get a U. S. Government grading on every oarton of 
eggs that is sold in this country. 





THE RESULT would te that farmers would sell more eggs, would get 
better prices for the eggs they sell, and that veople would eat more 





eggs and have better health. 


THIS IS not a guess. 
based on experience. 


It is a propheoy 
Real figures verify it. 


ICWA TRIED the experiment. Four grades 
for eggs were established, based on Govern- 
ment standards. They teoame the law, grocers 
must sell eggs this way. And this is what 
happened: People bought more eggs, ate more 
eggs, and naturally, farmers sold more eggs. 


EUT NOT only that. The farmers got three 
oents. a. dozen more as their average return 
for eggs. That is a figure worth working 
for in the inoome of the country's farmers. 
Eectuse five and a half million out of six 
million farms sell eggs. 


CANADA PROVED the same point. Com= 
pulsory egg grading went into effect there 
in 1920. Right away Canadians began to eat 
more eggs. Now they average thirty dozen 
eggs a year apiece == or about an egg a day. 


WE DON'T eat that many in this country. 
We out about three-quarters of an egg apiece 





THUMBS UP! 
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each day, inoluding everything == breakfast 
eggs and the eggs in cakes and custards and 
salad dressings. So that for many of us it 
figures out as less than that each day, 


DIET EXPERTS tell us that three-quarters 
of an egg a day=--even if each of us got it 
every day == would not be enough for health. 


WHY DON'T we eat enough eggs, as much 
as they eat in Canada? Why did egg-eating 
go up in Iowa when they graded the eggs? 


THE SECRET is not merely a matter of 
price. Elayor has a great deal to do with 
it. Fresh eggs are a delicacy. But if 
eggs are not fresh, here is the situation: 
Suppose a woman tuys a dozen eggs from the 
grocer. Because they are not definitely 
bad eggs == they seldom are in these days 
of modern refrigeration equipment -=- the 
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home-maker does not know what is wrong egg-eater 
She does not complain to the grocer or produce more 
go to a different one. All that happens 

is that she tells her neighbor over the HOW TO 


back fence. "My Jimmy does- 
a*t ap— 
petite for breakfast these 


seem to have much 


" Or "We're tired of 


days. 
eggs at our house.” She 
doesn't realize that the 


flavor of stale eggs just 


does not send plates back 


for more. And the re- 
sult is that the curve 
of egg-consumption goes 
down and America does not 
eat enough eggs 

THAT'S BAD. Eggs 
are a foundation food, 


a unique food because they 


have everything within 


is 
+2 


them that 
develop 


necessary 


to and feed 


new life. Doctors pres- 
g 


egg yolk a day 


Ss 
nonth or before Th 


needs its iron and he 


its Vitamin A 


sinus trouble tuber- 
culosis He needs its 
Vitamin D to build strong 
bones straight sound 
teeth to protect hin 
against rickets, to help 
him grow in the (first 
years. 

BUT PEOPLE will eat 











Home-makers cannot make the 
technical tests that are used 


by egg-graders, who can "can- 


dle" eggs. But here are a 
few double-checks for the 
consumer: 

The shell should be 
clean, sound and of normal 
size and shape for all grades 


except the fourth grade down- 
URES 
abnormality 


Trade, which allows for 





in the shape. 


And for the inside, try 


this: Break the egg in a 
plate If the yolk stands 
up round like a ball, if the 
white is firm and solidly 
around it, and clear, then 

t is an excellent egg, a 


is too 
r most commércial pur- 


which 
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U._S._ Special, 
g 0 

kind you 
The next 
Extra, is 


buy 


your 








breakfast egg, top grade in 
most graded markets. The 
next grade, U.S. Standard, 
is the egg you usually buy 
from the "Strictly Fresh" 
basket, and a home-maker can 


use her judgment in deciding 


how her family reacts to it 
in omelet or in cakes. U.S. 


Trade is suitable for cook- 
ing dishes where egg flavor 








more eggs ——- we know that does not count so much. 

-—- if they are fresh eggs. 

And farmers need a quality market for their er's onions, 
eggs, need the extra money that this market your own 
gives them. Standard grading would provide ly potent 
that link between the poultry farmer and to he a 


~g- 


which 


would help the 


farmer 





accurately for that market 
get standard grading then? 
There is one simple way 
Just ask your grocer. His 
job is to give you what 
you want. He will 
give you Government graded 
eggs if you ask fo 
then. His distributo: 
will make use of the 
Government grading ser- 
vice. Government crad- 
ers will "candle" ne 
eggs. check inside and 
outside on the Government 
specifications for 
then seal the Car- 
tons with the grade 
certificate which carri¢ 
the date of grading Or 
every housewife to ead 
EDUCATE YOUR groce: 
to the fact that egg 


should be 


a perishable 


handled 


delicacy 


When you buy eggs, notice 
where your grocer 208s 
to get them for you if 
he gets them from the re- 
frigerator, fine. But 
if he gets them from his 
shelves or the counter: 
beware Some grocers even 
leave them in the window 
in the sun all day and 
sell them as "best" eggs 
Remember that they won't 
stay any fresher on your 
kitchen table, though. And 
though eggs may absorb 
the odor of your groc- 
remember that the onions in 


fragrance to 
technically 


your eggs. 
ro00 


refrigerator will impart an equal- 


Learn 


egp—consimer 
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FOOD FOR FUTURE 
CITIZENS 


What Washington Women 
did_ for Handigapped 


Schogl_ Children 


A HUNDRED hungry children 
crowded round the doors and 
down the corridor from a big 
room in X School in Washing- 
ton. Inside the room were little tables, 
on each of them a bowl, a spoon, a bottle of 
nilk with a straw, a paper napkin for each 
child. 


BUSY WOMEN, white aproned and with 
white bands on their heads, were counting 
out oranges, giving the last touches to 
great kettles of hot food, to heaps of 
sandwiches. 


IT WAS noon. Lunch time. In a moment 
the doors would open and the hundred eager, 
chattering children in the corridor would 
come clamoring in for their noonday meal. 


THESE WERE the undernourished, under- 
privileged children of X School. Bright- 
er-eyed, more alert now than they used 
to be. They are getting vitamin-rich food 
of which hard times had cheated them at 
home. Lessons that used to come hard aren’t 
So difficult for them now, the teachers 
say. There’s more verve in their play, 
more punch in their work. 


IN ALMOST a hundred schools in Wash- 





ington, lunches are being served free to 


such children as these. More than 6,000 
of them are getting a new chance to catch 
up with their more fortunate companions 
because a group of women in Washington 
make them their special charge. 


ONLY A YEAR ago experts figured there 
were seven and a half million children 
in the country suffering from the ef- 
fects of the depresSion. Poorly nourished. 
Poorly clothed. Many of them were in 
schools. Others were too poor or too 
sickly to go to school. All of them were 
the helpless inheritors of a strange world 
with warehouses choked with food, fields 
of ungathered food, and parents out of 
work or earning too small a pittance to 
get them any of this plenty. 


WHEN THE Government started unleashing 
these "surpluses" by purchasing them for 
distribution to the needy, one of the 
first uses decreed was for school child- 
ren. But even before that, some women in 
Washington had determined they would see that 
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the handicapped children in their schools 
were adequately fed. They started with 
funds privately contributed. Then they 
interested the city government in paying 
the cost. Now with the foods that the 
Surplus Relief Corporation has made avail- 
able, the task is much easier. It has 
teen helped, too, by the CWA which is con- 
tributing fine workers to help prepare and 


distribute the food. 


THE CONSUMERS ' GUIDE went call- 
ing to see how the machinery runs. 
We report it not because Washington 
is unique in caring for its under- 
nourished children -- many cities 
must be doing in their own way what 
the Capital is doing -- but to give 
the details of one solution to wo- 
men in cities where the problem 
hasn't yet been solved. 


NOT EVERY city has the same diffi- 
culties Washington has in providing school 
lunches. Here the schools are scattered 
over a wide area. Few of them have kit- 
chens. To get lunches for these children, 
the food has to be prepared outside and 
brought in. For some time it has been sup- 


plied by a commercial firm under contract. 


THIS FIRM delivers to each school a 
sandwich and a half pint of soup or hot 
dish at a cost of 6 cents a child. In 
In addition, the District Emergency Relief 
furnishes a half pint of milk, purchased 
from one of the dairy companies, and oranges 
from the commodities supplied by the SRC. 


BECAUSE CCMMERCIAL firms are not per- 
mitted to prepare and then sell "surplus 
foods" from the SRC, a new method of pro- 
viding the lunches had to be set up when 
the butter, cheese, eggs, meats, and other 
foods from "surplus" supplies became avail- 
able. This new method was to organize a 
central kitchen in an unused school house 
where all the lunches would be prepared in 
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one place and then auickly carried hy fleet 


cars or trucks to each school. 


NO FOLDEROLS, no fancy decorations, 
no useless gadgets will be found in this 
kitchen, soon to begin operating. Its 
plain, sturdy equipment was chosen to do 
the job as economically and efficiently 
as possible. In one room are two long 
shining tables, where CWA workers wil] 
prepare the sandwiches. In anoth- 
er, ceiling-high ice boxes will 
keep fresh the food delivered 
each day from the warehouses of 
SRC foods for preparation the 
next day. Two machines will 
chop and grind the food. Rows 
of low stoves and high kettles, 
a simple sterilizer, sinks and 
closets occupy the third roon. 
On one of the long blackboards 
will be posted each day a list 
of all the schools to te served and the nun- 
ter of children to receive free lunches. 


EACH MORNING at six o'clock 17 CWA 
women will report for duty. They will 
make the sandwiches from tread still bought 
on contract but made by a special formula 
worked out in the Government's Bureau of 
Home Economics. On two days there will 
be white bread; three days whole wheat. 
One day they will be spread with butter, 
another day with peanut butter, another 
with apple butter. When the sandwiches 
are spread and wrapped and bundled into 
baskets -- the right number for each school 
in each basket --— these workers will help 
prepare the hot dish. 


EVERY MENU is carefully balanced -—- 
an expert in dietetics watches that with 
a professional eye. Monday the piece de 
resistance may be Irish stew. Next day, 
lima beans and ham. Another day, it may 
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be tomato and rice soup, or split pea soup. 
Always the meal is simple, easily prepared, 
but with a variety from day to day to tease 
the most peevish child appetite. Days 
when no meat is served, each child will get 
an egg or some cheese. Every day he gets 
half a pint of milk and an orange 


SHARP AT 11 the first trucks bearing 
great cans of steaming food, baskets of 
sandwiches, bags of 
for the schools. 


ranges, will leave 
Other CWA workers, hired 
with their cars or trucks. will carry this 
good cargo. The dairy delivers milk direct. 
By 11:50 all the food will have arrived at 
the many schools. 


HERE CWA workers, more of them, will 
be ready to receive the food and serve 
it, to sterilize dishes after lunch, to leave 
the lunch rooms spic and span for the next 
day. Each school has its own way of serv- 
ing. 


WITH A good general manager, sSome- 
one to plan and order the food through the 
city's purchasing office or the Emergency 
Relief Administration, a traffic manager, 
a kitchen manager, the job will be handled 
physically with smoothness and efficiency. 
But there's a 


to everyone, it's easy to avoid this en- 
barrassment Children who get free lunch 
can be given the coins or tickets which 
more fortunate children buy. Washington 
hopes to work out its system of school 
lunches so that all children rich oF 
poor, can have lunches if they wish. Mean- 
time, its teachers and principals are handl- 
ing this delicate psychological problem ad- 
roitly by making of the free school lunches 
a gay adventure, a happy frolic 


WASHINGTON'S WAY of seeing that its 
undernourished children are adequately fed 
isn't the only way of doing this important 
job. Perhaps in your town a central kit- 
chen would be wasteful. Maybe there are 
some schools lucky enough to be located 
near a church with a kitchen where food 
might be prepared. Or the mothers might 
band together to plan and jointly provide 
lunches brought to school. Hot food isn't 
absolutely necessary 
than none, 


Cold food is better 
There are scores of ways of 
doing this job. It just takes some in- 
agination -—- and drive -- to find the 


best way. 


DO YOU know how many children in your 
schools are undernourished? Your relief 





still more deli- 
cate task. 


in your town, but there are other keen, en- 
thusiastic women who would like to help in 


ia eR ae agencies can give 


MAYBE THERE ISN'T A MRS. ROOSEVELT ou an idea. 


tor 


ec 
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Have you tri 
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to get for these 


NOTHING IN ; building up the handicapped children in your , children any of 
this whole plan |! schools. Mrs. Roosevelt's interest in Wash- the "surplus" 
for salvaging the | ington's children speeded up the care this | foods from your 


bodies and spirits 
of these young- 


city has taken of its 
women started on the job! 





Sters must give 
them the feeling that they are set apart 
from their other playmates. Nothing must 
point the finger of gharity to shame then. 


IN SCHOOLS where lunches are served 


youngest Get your local Emergency 
Relief Adminis- 
tration? Part of 
these supplies are intended for school 
children. See that they get to then. 
Gather a group of your most progressive wo- 
men together and talk over plans. There are 
probably some expert dieticians in your 
town who would be glad to help you plan. 


om, sem 





THE STORY OF MILK 


IV 


GEOGRAPHY HAS a great deal to do with 
most of our problems these days. it is 
one of the things complicating milk. 


REMEMBER WHEN you were small -- or 
perhaps when your parents were small -- the 
milk your family consumed came from its own 


cow, or maybe from the neighbor’s. Per- 
haps a farmer brought in milk to your vil- 
lage from his farm just a few miles out. 


The cow that supplied you was somewhere near. 


NOW IF you are a city person it is 
almost certain you never see the cow that 
supplies your milk. And tke 
milks the cow never sees 


farmer who 
you. That bottle 
of milk on your doorstep in the morning may 
come from cows hundreds of miles away. 


CUR GROWING cities have had to 
farther and farther out 
into the country to get 
enough milk. At first 
it could be carried only 


reach 


far as the farmers’ 
horse could travel. 
Then railroads began 


bringing milk to city 
folk. Boston was prob- 
ably the first city in 
the United States to re- 
ceive milk by railroad. 
This shipment was made 


just °6 years ago, in 





People in apartment houses have 


railroads, from New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, -- even from Can- 
ada. More than 30,000 gallons a day arrive 
by motor truck. 


IN ITS long journey from the farmer’s 
stable to your table your milk may be 
handled by a whole lot of people who were 
thought of back in your family’s 
village days. The man who sold it, brought 
it from the farm, bottled the milk or put 
it in the can, and milked the cow. That 
farmer was both producer and seller. He 
knew his supplies and he knew his customers. 


never 


THE FARTHER away the cow got from 
consumers the more important it became 
to protect the quality and freshness of 
the milk. That, too, has brought in other 
people between the farmer and us -- 
boards of health and 


city 


their inspectors. 


In the last issue of the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE we 
told 
States 


about 
Public 


their rules, and the United 
Health Ordinances. 


A FARMER with his head 
in the flank of his 
cow just couldn’t worry 
about all these de- 
tails of distributing 
his product. At first 
individuals or small 
companies took over the 
job of middle-manning 
milk. Then they grew 
larger. There seemed 
to be such a good prof- 
milk 


it in handling 





1838. 


one way of cutting milk bills. 


that super-—companies 





They might buy cooperatively. 





TODAY A big city 


like New York gathers in milk -- by rail 


and motor truck -- from places as far away 
as 450 miles. It comes in on ten different 


tiie 


came into the picture. 


TODAY THE largest middleman in milk 
doesn’t handle a drop of it. This great 
corporation merely finances the smaller 
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milk bought 
WHEN these 
big middlemen 


became so pow- 


erful, farmers 


,en years 
AND SO today you find in this country 
four systems of milk distribution: ey) 


Farmers selling di 
rect 
mostly in 


to consumers, 
small 
villages or on 
the 
towns. 
men 

farmers and selling 


edges of big 
(2) Middle- 
buying from 


to city consumers. 





began tO wake 





up. They start- 
ed organizi 








themseives initio 


"producers'’ co— 


operatives’ 
sell the milk 
of their 


; sr t¢hinl 2 
Did you ever think of 





getting the neighbors up 





(3) Farmers' coop— 
eratives selling 
to consumers. (4} 
Consumers ' coop— 


eratives buying from 
farmers and selling 
to any consumer, and 
dividing profits 
among its consumer 
members, 





ana_ cow 
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to buy from one milk 








bers to the 
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city dealers. ¢ half dozen? Women _in one IN OTHER coun- 
In some cases ir milk cheaper because they tries there is 
they haven't still a fifth 
stopped at that. kind of milk dis- 
They have taken on the job of prepa g and tribution. Wellington, New Zealand, for 
delivering miik t consume: t¢ A pro- instance, has no private companies mak- 
qucers' cooperative in Mil E anothe ing profits in distributing milk “Et 
in Vermont, market milk all e ¥ from the has its own municipal milk company owned 
farms to consumers That is the exception by all the citizens in Wellington Some— 
Mostly they simply bargain for their members time we shall teli the story of milk in 
with the dealers for as good a price as they Wellington. 
can get. These are e oO zations of 
farmers for whom milk eements 
are now being drawn u; e Ag ltural BUT TO get back to this country. 
Adjustment Aci. 
IN OUR system of marketing the 

IF PRODUCERS can pe ind share in important thing is price. The price 
the returns from thei: le of milk to to the farmer, to the railroad and 
dealers, why, asked some consumers in Min- truck companies, to labor, to banks 
neapolis, cannot consumers cooperate to buy that supply capital, to manufacturers 
from the farmers and share in the profits of supplies, and so on down the 
of milk distribution? These consumers or-— list till you get to the price to 
ganized the Franklin Cooperative Creamery consumers. 





HOW IS the price to the farmer fixed? 
The answer to that question would be fairly 
simple if there were always the same amount 
of milk produced and the 
And if all the milk pro- 
duced were bought as fluid milk, and not as 
butter or cheese or some other by-product. 
The price to the farmer would then be a simple 
arrived at by bargaining between 
farmers and dealers. But 


same amount of 
milk consumed 


figure 
milk prices are 
much more complicated than that. 


TAKE THE price of fluid milk. Probably 
sometime you have driven along a fairly 


levei road that rises steadily but rather 


evenly, and off to the side you’ve seen a 
long chain of hills or mountains with every 
so often great peaks 


one after the other. 


followed by valleys, 


THAT’S THE way a picture of milk con- 
sumption in fluid form and total milk produc- 
tion over a period of years would look. In 





CONSUMERS’ COUNTY COUNCILS 


|; are getting under way now 


plans, 


Organization 
directed by the National Emergency 
Council and Dr. Paul H. Douglas, have been 
, started in 174 cities in 46 States. Write 
us if you want to know whether a Council 
is planned for your city. 


ONE OF the first jobs these Councils might 
undertake is to look into their local milk 
problem. milk 


Find out how much 


children are getting why it is cost- 
ing as much as it is what economies 
might be made to get the cost within reach 


of more families. 
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the foreground is a 
rising just slightly. 
In the background is the mountain 
of total milk production with peaks ap- 
pearing quite regularly in May and June 

Those are the months when the grass is green- 
est and cows produce the most. 
come in 


fairly level road, 
That’s consumption. 


range 


The valleys 


October and November, when cows 


produce least. 


IF A milk dealer has a fairly steady 
demand for bottled milk from his customers, 
he must be sure of a steady supply, or else 
his customers won’t buy from him and he will 
have to go out of business. Your milk deal- 
er isn’t in business just for fun or for 
humanitarian reasons. He must make profits. 
And so to ensure sufficient supplies which 
would make possible any profits he makes 
contracts with farmers for enough milk to 
supply his trade even when cows are produc- 
ing least. In doing this he finds he will 
have more than he can sell in bottles during 
the big milk production season. He gets 
rid of this extra amount by manufacturing 
it into by-products, such as butter or 
cheese or ice cream or canned milk. 


NOW THE price a milk dealer can get 
for milk and its by-products from consumers 
is the major factor determining 
pays to farmers for the raw milk. Since 
he gets different prices for fluid milk and 
for the by-products of milk he wants to 
pay farmers different prices, depending on 
the use he makes of that milk. 


what he 


VARIOUS SYSTEMS of paying farmers for 
milk have, therefore, developed. The most 
common one is called the base-surplus plan. 


NEXT TIME we will explain this sys- 
ten. 














TIPS before they can deteriorate They are 


“J 
packed whole or practically whole; with 
ON BUYING skin and core removed; no blemishes of 


any sort, and should weigh after drain- 
CANNED TOMATOES ing approximately 65 to 70 percent a: 


much as the total contents of the can 











The Bureaus of Home Economics and These tomatoes are called "Fancy" ¢ : 
The U.S. Department of Agricul @ would 
Agricultural Economics tell you rate them as Grade A, the best 
what to watch for SECOND QUALITY are not so even ji 
color; they may not be whole the 
inside the can. drained weight is 57 to 60 percent at 
of the contents of the can. Known t e 
trade as "Extra Standard" hey are rate 
TOMATOES ARE unique among the vege- by the Department of Agriculture as Grade 
tables. They are really a fruit, used as B, or second best Sometimes this grade 
a vegetable. As an article of diet they is known as "solid pack". This type is 
have much the same food value as the citrus usually heavier, with a drained weig 3 
fruits and some greens. You give the bab to 70 percent that of the can contents 


tomato juice or orange juice. You yoursel 


use tomatoes or oranges or grapefruit or THIRD QUALITY car 
green cabbage to make sure of getting all ly the "field run 

you need of the somewhat elusive vitamin C. both ripe and underripe 
Nutritionists advise this, and they tell product shows the 

you the food value of tomatoes is high whethex colored fruit ’ 

they are fresh, cooked, or canned than Grade B, and 


be only half tha 
CANNED TOMATOES vary in quality, of of the can. These 





course. Grades are a matter of color and to the trade The 

ripeness of the tomatoes; whether they are by the Department 

packed whole or in pieces; size of the 

pieces; proportion of juice to tomato meat; 422 42 ame mae seeanee 

workmanship in the packing. Pieces of 

skin or core, or particles of trimmings left TOMATO PRODUCTS include canned tomato 

in the can, bring down the grade. But juice; tomato pulp or puree, usually put 

canned tomatoes that are properly marketable up in large cans to be used for oup; 

at all are wholesome food, whatever the tomato soup, made of tomato pulp thickened; 

grade. tomato paste, which is tomato juice boiled 

down to a thick paste containing not less 

FIRST QUALITY canned tomatoes are vine- than 22 percent of tomato solids, often 

ripened, evenly red and ripe, picked at the seasoned, Italian fashion, with salt and 

height of their flavor and canned immediately, basil leaf. 





CITY AND FARM PRICES 


CHANGES 











IN RETAIL FOOD 











OF FOOD 7 PRICES_IN 51 CITIES 7 i 
Feb.15 Feb.13 Feb.27 Change 
THE SUDDEN spurt in food Kind of Food 193319341934 in year K 
prices to city consumers which Dairy Products ¢ ¢ ¢ %, Ci 
took place in the two weeks end- Milk, qt. 10.3 12.5 12.2 Bat 
ing February 13 came to a slight Cheese, lb 21.0 25.9 20.9 12 2 
halt in the two weeks ending Butter, lb 24.8 30.3 30.9 24.6 
February 27. Beef Ve 
Round steak, lb. 24.2 24.7 24.5 2 
FROM AN average of 105.€ Rib roast, lb. 20.9 20.3 20.5 ~1 
percent of 1913 prices on Janv- Chuck roast, lb. eo 14.9 15. ¢ yt 
ary 30, the index of all foods Pork . Ve 
reported by the Bureau of Labor Chops, lb. eS 25.7 235. cole 
Statistics rose to 108.3 on Feb- Lard, lb. a < Wid 6 0.2 51.2 
ruary 13 and shaded off to 108.1 Whole smoked ham, lb oo i754 17.8 - 
two weeks later. Lamb Vv 
Leg of lamb, lib. rit RS ( 24.2 24.7 13 
INCREASES IN city food prices Breast lamb, lb -- 10.3 10.5 - 
continue to be mainly in meats Square chuck, lb -- Td I LY. oe 
and dairy products. Farmers are Poultry F 
not bringing such large supplies Hens, lb. 1.3 23.4 2o.0 0.35 
of sheep and hogs to market. One Eggs, doz 21.4 28.0 25.8 20.6 
reason is that the present cost Bread 
of feedstuffs is high and the White, lb 6.4 1 ae fst 23.4 F 
production of both meats and dairy Rye, lb -- 8.5 8.5 -- 
products has been very unprefit- Whole wheat, lb -- B.6 8.6 -- 
able for several months. (Continued 
IN CONTRAST to the rise in 
prices of meats and dairy product prices we fin i rtarmers e gettir 
f most fresh vegetables © ng larger part 1¢ consumers' dollar tt 
as larger supplies are the they got last I Instead of 31 cent 
market from the South. ex~ of every he amount they go 
ample this at present February la y they are now ge n W 
Growers in Texas say that the prices they 38 cents e 
are receiving for cabbage are hardly enoug}l J 
to pay the cost of harvesting The ‘p WHILE prices for the e 
of old cabbage was small. Prices were foods have go 21 percent, farmers' 
therefore high during winter months Prices prices have advanced 49 percent 
of new cabbage are now dropping and city i 
consumers should be able to buy good Texas LIVESTOCK producers and dairymen par- h 
and Florida cabbage at very reasonable prices ticularly have benefited from the recent . 
price rises Farm values of the meats in- 
cluded in the CONSUMERS' GUIDE market bas- , 
IF WE split up the city consumers' ket were 22% above last February. Farm prices | 
food bill, represented by the CONSUMERS' of milk going into the dairy products in this | 
GUIDE market basket of 14 important foods basket were 29% higher than a year ago | 
12 





























Feb.15 Feb.13 Feb.27 Change city varies wit 
Kind_of Food 1935 1934 1934 in_year For the purposes of this 
Cereal_products ¢ ¢ ¢ g rison e too 
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Flour, lb. 2.9 4. 

Macaroni, lb. 14.6 sow 

Wheat cereal, 28 oz.pkg. eeuo z 
Vegetables _— canned Jacksonville Lit 
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Corn, #2 can 9.8 13.20 gs a 15.3 Louisvill Memphis, M = 
eas, 12.6 LG. 6.5 New rleans, Norfol} Cc 

P #2 can 12.6 1 3 N 0 N Ric! 

Tomatoes, #2 can 8.6 10.5 10.5 2 mond Savannah and 





Vegetables _- fresh ington. All of these cities 
Potatoes, lb. 





_ 
oI 


© 
w 








~2 9 93.3 are counted a ern' 
Onions, lb. 2.6 AT 4.7 80.8 in more than one The 
Cabbage, lb. pan 4.2 3.9 25.8 rest of the 51 cities cov- 
Vegetables_-_fresh ered in the following 
Lettuce, head “- 8.4 8.3 _ are conSidered "Northern 
Spinach, lb, ~~ 7.4 me “= 
Carrots, bunch “= 5.9 5.8 -- IF WORKERS in 2Se 
Fruit_-_ canned Southern cities ate the same 
Peaches, #2} can ~ Ah Gael L7 8 _ amounts and kinds of food 
Pears, #23 can oe 20.6 20.8 es workers in the North eat 
Pineapple, #2} can -~ 21.0 21.6 -- it would cost 


Fruit — fresn year. The total 








Apples, lb. = 6.1: 6.2 -- on the basis 
Bananas, doz. aaa 235.2 23.6 4.0 rices, would 
Oranges, doz. 26.5 210 i ee 2.3 South and $278 in the North 





These amounts are based on average con 
WHAT FOOD COSTS WORKERS sumption estimates for the country by 
IN SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN CITIES the Bureau of Labor Statistics 





DIFFERENCES in the cost of living bet-— BECAUSE Southern workers have tradit- 
ween the North and the South are clain- ionally had a somewhat rent diet 
ed by code makers to be so important as to from Northern workers, their actual expen- 
justify different levels of wages for work-— ditures are probably less. In the Soutt 
ers in these two sections of the country. they eat more meats, flour, and corn meal 


and less milk, eggs, butter and potatoes 
TO FIND out just what difference there 





is in food prices, the CONSUMERS' GUIDE THIS SOUTHERN diet. on the basis of Fe 
has compared February prices of 42 foods ruary's prices, would cost $251 aS agains? 
in 55 Northern cities with 16 in the South the Northern workers' diet costing $287. 
| | 
| Retail food prices in the CONSUMERS' GUIDE are from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS 





a 
a cent a pound in the twe weeks from 
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MILK PRICES were irregular cities 
showed increases 6 decreases S7 
rit ce a+ | +h cara Tho rarac 
cities stayea the rams PS c average 
price for the countr\ jropped 23/10ths 
r+ u Va L Vusbay MLVUPpPoU ve f/s4VUtLis 
nan + A + low nriceac . A t 
cent, due to ower prices in a few 
large cities 

: — a oa ” a 

WHEN THE OLD milk marketing agreements 

+a + ~ 7" an Aminral) r 
containing uneconomically ig resale 
ricas re cancelled Fo mil 
prices were cancelled in I T y nlik 
prices in a number of citie id a kine 
of Saint Vitus dance The biggest drop 

4 WA anc Aw @ + no y 7 

reported was in Los Angeles where milk 

q a co . > no ar 

went from 10 cents a qua n February 

+ 7 =z nr nto J : Ww4 

13 to 7.3 cents on February 27 Provi- 

nee anc Ch rac anh araonn ¢ Cc Tt 

aence an Vn1lCcagzo ead arop cent 
A 7 v 3 Panett > 0 

too, and the price in Bostcn was off a 

little over half a cent On the othe 


tinues to be very light. Wholesale prices 
have gone up phenomenally since the 
middle of December and are now the 
highest in the past two years Produc— 
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bysrece Retail Prices, February 27,_1934 (cents) 
© White Rye Whole wheat 
Nes Markets (15:..), Le Homey (ib. } 





i Portland, Ore. .o 9.2 8.5 

Providence 3 Sek 8.8 
4 Richmond 8.4 8.6 9.3 
3 Rochester 8.0 8.0 S.7 
G St. Louis a 8.3 Se2 
5 St. Paul 8.3 8.8 9.2 
7 Salt Lake City.... Og 9.4 8.0 
1 San Francisco 9.2 8.9 8.8 
3 Savannah 9.2 9.6 10.0 
2 Scranton. 9.3 go 7 9.5 
0 Seatils.. 8.6 9.3 8.5 
5 Springfield, Ill. 8.3 8.6 > Ye 
Loto Washington, D. C. 8.3 8.9 9.0 











United States 


RS, 


8. 


oI) 


8. 


§ 





Atlanta.. 
Baltimore 


8.6 
9.9 


9 


we 


oo oO 


onna 


Q 


©. 


Or. 


nw oO 


Birmingham. 8.8 9.3 

Boston 7.5 ‘¥ 8.2 BREAD 
Bridgeport af GN 6 ae, 8.2 

uffalo 8.35 8.1 9.2 





Butte 8.2 8.8 §.2 WHITE BREAD has sold at an average through— 
Charieston, S. C 9.0 939 10.4 out the country of 7.9 cents for a 
Chicago sy 1.9 8.9 pound loaf since the first of December. 
Cincinnati 6.7 5 Despite this steadiness generally, there 
Cleveland 0 7.4 7 have been many ups and downs in some 
Columbus To t.7 3.3 localities. 
Dallas. 7.9 Sat fire, 
Denver BS. 8.6 re IN 135 CITIES the price went up and in 
Detroit 6.7 7.3 i oe. 8 it went down. In Indianapolis, Bal- 
Fall River Tie T.8 8.4 timore, and Springfield, Ill., the price 
Houston T26 Gon, 1.9 of white bread jumped more than half a 

6.9 y ares 8.3 cent @ pound from February 13 to 27. 

9.7 9.8 10-0 

Bal 8.5 8.7 SUCH INCREASES are not explained by rises 

8.8 9.3 10.0 in wheat or flour prices. In fact, 

J po 9.5 hs flour prices were somewhat lower in 

6.17 1.0 7.8 the latter part of February. 

Tee 8.3 S28 

8.6 8 8.8 INGREDIENTS in the usual pound loaf of 
Milwaukee 6.7 6. ei dee white trea®, according to estimates 
Minneapolis... 8.2 9.0 9.6 of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Mobile 8.6 9.5 9.7 cost about 2.8 cents. Of course this 
Newark. 9.1 9.2 9.6 cost varies somewhat with different 
New Haven Wie Si S95 brands of bread, but there does not 
New Orleans... 1.9 8.8 9.7 seem to be any reason why prices of 
New York. S.7 8.6 9.4 ordinary wheat bread in Baltimore, 
Norfolk 8.4 ST 9.4 Charleston, S. C., Jacksonville, Newark, 
Omaha 8.4 S.2 tag San Francisco, Savannah, and Scranton 
Peo 7.3 8.9 8.8 should be 9 cents or more a pound, 
Phil 8.5 9.1 OT 





Pitisburgh. 


Portland, Me. 
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CEREAL PRODUCTS 


MACARONI AND WHEAT CEREAL 


consumers both went up a little 


prices to 
adur= 
the two weeks 
FLOUR prices went up 
previous two weeks. 


ending February 27. 


during the 


THESE 


rise in 


ADVANCES followed a 


moderate 


wholesale prices of wheat 


and flour. Since the middle of 


February, however, wholesale prices 
have been shading off. The aver- 


age of wholesale quotations of all 

of wheat 
from 91.8 cents for 
the week ending February 17 to 85.5 
cents for 


grades and classes at six 


markets dropped 
the week ending March 3. 
THERE SHOULD be no increases 


in retail prices of wheat products 
during the next few weeks. 


further 


FROM A longer view the 


general 


time point of 
trend in 
and wheat 


prices of wheat 
will 


deal on developments 


products depend a 


great through—- 


out the world during the next few 
months 


=-16- 


Average Retail Prices, February 27, 1934 (cents) 











Flour Macaroni Wheat cereal 
Markets (1b.) (1b.) (28 oz. pkg.) 
United States 4.8 15.6 24.3 
Atlanta 5.4 16.2 25.9 
Baltimore. 4.8 14.5 20.2 
Birminghan. 4.9 oT yet 25.0 
Boston = | 16.8 24.0 
Bridgeport 5.2 16.2 24.5 
Buffalo 4.9 16.0 25.5 
Butte 4.3 15.1 25.9 
Charleston, S. C. 5.4 15.6 26.4 
Chic ) 4.5 a0 4: 21.0 
Cincinnati 4.4 15.6 22.8 
Cleveland 4.5 15.0 2o.k 
Columbus 4.2 16.4 25.7 
Dalla 4.7 15.9 24.7 
Denve 4.0 Me ihe | 25.6 
Detroit 4.3 13.4 23.6 
Fall River 5.0 16.5 eo. 
Houston...... 2.7 11.9 25.9 
TIniianapolis 4.3 16.5 25.4 
Jacksonville 5.2 15.2 24.7 
Kansas City. 4.5 16.5 24.2 
Little Rook...... 4.8 16.2. 28.9 
Los Angeles.......... 4.4 14.7 24.2 
Louisville.............. 5.4 14.5 23.6 
Manchester 5.3 17 33 25.2 
Memphis... 5.8 14.8 25.0 
Milwaukee 4.6 14.6 24.3 
Minneapolis... 4.4 13.4 22.8 
Nobile $.1 15.6 25.8 
Newark 4.8 16.7 ee.0 
New Haven................ 5.4 16.0 25.5 
New Orleans 6.0 9.9 25.6 
New York eae 16.8 23.3 
Norfolk 4.8 15.8 24.7 
Omaha e.2 17.0 24.7 
Peoria 4.6 iq. 20.9 
Phiiadelphia.......... 5.0 15.6 22.8 
Pittsburgh. 4.4 15.4 23.3 
Portland, Me. 5.9 16.8 24.3 
Portiand, Ore...... 4.1 16.1 24.2 
ProviGenoe............<. 5.2 16:7 22.8 
Riohnmona.........26..4..... 4.9 13.4 22.4 
Roohester..........:..... 5.0 16.4 25.7 
ie oc. |: 4.7 16.9 25.4 
RS, 7: | Ee 4.5 14.2 24.2 
Salt Lake City...... 3.6 uy... 25.2 
San Francisco........ 4.9 16.2 24.5 
SAVANDON «.....-..25660..00- 5.3 15.8 24.3 
SOPTAN LON. s..520.66.00-.. 5.0 16.5 23.6 
oO), 5 0 | 4.4 15.6 25.0 
Springfield, Ill. 2.7 15.6 28.2 
Washington, D. C. 5.2 16.3 7S 
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Average Retail Prices, February 27, 1934 (cents) _ 
Round steak Rib roast Chuck roast 











Markets (1b. ) (1b.) (Oe 

United States 24.9 20.5 ee oa ae 

Atlanta ‘ oa 20.6 14.9 

Baltimore 25.6 21.4 14.6 

Birmingham 27.3 Sent ) 

Boston 50.7 20.5 7 BEEF 

Bridgeport S132 235.9 i Ae 

Bulfaro......6.:::, Seek 20.8 14.8 

Butte i8.0 5.6 11,4 BEEF PRICES continue their uphill 
Charleston, S. C 20.0 20 .( climb, noted in the last issue of 
Chicago aS AL 16.1] the GUIDE. Round steak and rib 
Cincinnati 235.9 20:..£ Lace roast each average 1/5th cent a 
Cleveland 20.4 20.8 16.5 pound higher than on February 135 
Columbus RO. t 20.3 15.5 and chuck roast is up 1/10th 
Dallas 26.7 21.0 15.0 cent All other meats are also 
Denver 22.0 18.0 14.2 up some from the low levels of 
Detroit 24,4 20.9 Leet the past few months. 

Fall River olc2 19.8 14.9 

Houston r= ae Cio [2.5 MARKET PRICES of cattle at the end of 
Indianapolis 205% 19.8 Due Februa:y; were the highest since 
Jacksonville 23.8 20.6 bod September in spite of heavy sup- 
Kansas City = Bieo 19.3 14.0 plies which continue to come to 
Little Rock 24.5 19.0 14.2 market. Inspected slaughter of 
Los Angeles.............. 24.4 Lo 7 és attle in February was the second 
Louisville 20.9 19.6 Oe largest for the month in the past 
Manchester 30.4 19.5 16.3 16 years, and 29 percent above 
Memphis . 24.9 19.5 12.9 February, 1933. 

Milwaukee . Beso 18.4 18.1 

Minneapolis sities. oe 13.1 14.9 MEAT MARKETING experts say that the 
Mobile ae LY oe 4.0 higher prices of beef are a sure 
Newark 30.3 ee-8 16.2 indication of better consumer pur— 
New Haven 30.5 22.9 gS chasing power. Shorter supplies 
New Orleans 235.9 21.7 of pork and lamb have also un- 
New York 28.9 24.4 tg a doubtedly helped the beef market. 
Norfolk 23.4 21.9 14.7 

Omaha 21.5 15.4 2 

Peoria 22.6 16.5 13.3 

Philadelphia og a 24.9 7.6 

Pittsburgh . exo 19.7 14.7 

Portland, Me..... 28.8 19.5 13.5 

Portiand, Ore........... 21.5 18.4 Soyo 

Providence Breccst scutes 29.6 21.3 16.5 

Richmond... ee. 9 Skok 14.3 

Rochester... Ce Set 18.5 14.4 

St. Louis. 29.9 19.1 14.4 

), Sn 2-0 Eh ened 2o.t L437 

Salt Lake City........... 21.9 16.9 14.1 

San Francisco 24.9 Le. 4.5 

Savannah 25.4 e130 Lok 

Scranton 20.1 Reo 17.4 

Seattle. 25.0 220 16.0 

Springfield 22.4 15.5 1228 

Washington, D.C. 25.3 22.6 14.9 -17- 











PORK 


HOG FARMERS are at last getting their 
turn at better prices, and consumers 
are feeling the difference in prices 
of pork products. 


AVERAGE retail prices of both lard 
and hams moved up 4/10ths cent from 
February 13 to February 27. Pork 
chops went up 2/10ths cent. 


INCREASE in pork prices is largely a 
result of a sharp drop in the number 
of hogs marketed in February. The 
drop from January to February was the 
second largest on record and the 
February figure is the smallest since 
1927 . The sudden drop in supplies 
has carried pork prices to higher 
levels and has carried with them the 
prices of beef and lamb. 


ON MARCH 1 the Federal hog processing 
tax was increased from $1.50 to 
$2.25 a hundred pounds live weight. 


PRICES TO farmers for hogs jumped 43 
percent, from the low point of $3.1 
in late December, to $4.56 in early 


March. 





Average Retail Prices, February 27, 1934 (cents) 








Chops Lard Whole smoked 

Markets (1b.) (1b.) ham (lb_) 
United States 23.9 10.1 17.3 
Ve aes 24.2 10.2 16.3 
Baltimore........s010.09. 22.4 o.7 17 8 
Birminghan.. bee 20.3 9.3 17.3 
Boston. Boao 24.6 10.3 19.0 
Bridgeport 27.4 10.0 18.2 
Sig ¢:. {Olesen Zo.9 9.2 17.5 
Butte 20.3 10.3 i739 
Charleston, S. C. 19.3 10.4 15.8 
Chicago 235.5 9.6 7.5 
Cincinnati 22.4 10.3 15.6 
Cleveland.............. 25.4 te et M6 
Columbus 23.8 < Tee k 17.4 
Dallas + gs | 11.4 17 6 
Denver 23.4 10-2 18.7 
Detroit... Sere 26.4 9.6 18.6 
Rall RIGHT .....<<.35-25- 23.8 9.3 18.2 
clo 6) | as cea ee.o o.7 by ra 
Indianapolis... " eo. 4 9.5 16.9 
Jacksonville ; 19.9 10.4 16.8 
Kansas City “ 21.5 10.2 17.0 
Littlo Rock ....:...... 20.4 10.0 18.2 
Los Angeles......... 20.7 9.0 17.9 
Louisville 21.5 5.5 14.8 
Manchester.............. 25.9 10.52 13:..1 
Memphis 21.4 9.6 17.4 
Milwaukee................ 4s ae | = Bf 14.9 
Minneapolis........... 24.0 9.5 17 6 
Mobile 19.6 9.9 cl Gad 
Newark 26.2 9.9 hy Af 
New Haven 26.4 : 20.3 
New Orleans ; 22.3 9.3 18.8 
New York 27.0 105 18.2 
Norfolk ee°0 9.6 17 <6 
Omaha 20.8 10.2 16.8 
Peoria e1.2 9.9 TY «a 
Philadelphia... 27.9 10.5 16.9 
Pittsburgh 24.0 9.4 17.0 
Portland, Me. 20.8 9.7 17.8 
Portland, Ore..... 24.8 10.6 16.7 
Providence. sa 26.6 9.8 18.3 
Richmond Peaetyie 25.5 9.8 17.3 
ROCKOSTEOT.....0.6:555.4 24.8 9.5 ily 2 
ae 0.) | 22.9 =e 2 Ae ce 
ie: 23.6 9.8 1764 
Salt Lake City...... 24.1 12.9 18.8 
San Francisco........ 27.6 ct et 20.9 
Savannah... 18.5 10.2 15.8 
PONBNGON: 6. sisecccesecess mise 11.2 13.2 
S02 |: Bind 10.6 20.4 
Springfield, Ill. e1. 9.7 17s 
Washington, D. C, 29.4 9.5 18.9 
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POULTRY 


POULTRY prices to consumers usually go up a 


WITH RISING prices of all meats some further 


little at this time of the year. That is 
what happened ring 
the two weeks ending February 13 and in the 
following two weeks. Although the 
was 7/l10ths cent in a month. 


to the price of hens du 


increases 


increase is likely. 


EGG PRICES dropped again in the two weeks end- 


AT 


FARM PRICES of both chickens and eg 


ing February 27, a total drop of 
4 cents in a month. 


almost 


THIS time of the year eggs are of good 
quality and can be bought at low prices. 
From now on dealers will be buying eggs to 
put into storage and prices are not likely 
to go much lower, nor are they expected to 
turn upward for several weeks. 


7S moved the 
same way prices did. Farmers got 
9.4 cents a pound (live weight} onF 
13 and 10.2 cents on February 27. For eggs 
they got 17.6 cents and 15.8 cents a dozen 
on the same dates. 


retail 


ebruary 
0 


-~20- 





Average Retajl Prices, February 27, 1954 (cents) 

















Hens Eggs 
iibs.).. {doz)_ 

25.9 25.8 

19.4 25 
Baltimore ak ae 28.3 
Birmingham 18.5 ZLss 
Boston 20-6 36.9 
Bridgeport dg 36.4 
Buffalo 24.2 20.7 
Butte 19.3 28.1 
arlesion, S. C. 22 25.5 
C a 20.4 26.0 
incinnat 29.9 24.3 
eveland 26.0 25.4 
lumi wos t LO. 
Dalla ioe 21.5 
Denver 19.4 22.6 
D Cc 25 nOst 
Fall River 24.2 31.9 
Houston 5 | 19.7 
I polis 23 ese 
_ —e 21.6 26.5 
far City Q.4 22.8 
Little Rock 16.6 19.8 
Los Angeles eeu 24.4 
Louisville Tf 22.4 
Mai ester 25.8 32.2 
Memphis 19.2 19.7 
Milwaukee C20 22.9 
Minneapolis 21.4 e159 
Mobile 18.8 20.1 
Newark 26.0 34.2 
New Haven 28, oie f 
lex leans 20.9 20.9 
jew Yor! 25.9 34.4 
Norfo 24.3 26.8 
Omaha 17.8 9.9 
Peoria 20.35 19.3 
Philadelphia 27.5 30.0 
Pittsburgh 25.6 26.7 
Portland Me. AY f 33.8 
Portland, Ore. 22.5 19.8 
Providence 26.1 34.0 
Richmond 24.7 26.8 
Rochester 235.5 28.4 
St. Louis 21.5 a i 
St. Paul 21.6 23.0 
Salt Lake City elas 21.7 
San Francisco 30.2 24.0 
Savannah 19.3 24.3 
Scranton 26.5 28.5 
Seattle 2o.o 25.0 
Springfield 17.5 20.1 
Washington, D. C. 28.8 29.5 
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Average Retail Prices, February 27. 1934 


(cents) 





Potatoes Onions 


iD 





Cabbage 
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Indianapolis z.6 2 
Jacksonville ry f 4. 
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Portland, Me. 2.9 c oO 
Portland, Ore. 2. ar 2.0 
Providence 2 4.8 4. 

Richmond 35.3 oe 4.4 
Rochester Zit 4.0 4.7 
St. Louis Se t eee 
St. Paul 2 Keo 
Salt Lake City Lat 2.6 5.8 
San Francisco 2.8 4.6 Ded 
savanna 1.8 Z 
Scranton 3 
seattle 5.6 
Springfield, Ill. 2.9 ee 4.5 
Washington, D. ¢ 5.4 €.3 4.7 





VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


AGAIN POTATO prices are up, this time 
1/10th cent a pound. MThis is still 
due to the short crop of old pota- 
toes. 


POTATO growers have received fairly good 
prices this season for 1 
time in several years as a result of 
low yields last fall. Present in- 
dications are 
increase in 
planted this sprin 


TEXAS is harvesting a big crop of cab— 





are not getting enough to pay 

ing costs Prices to consumers have, 

as a result, been dropping sharply. 
GOOD NEW cabbage can be boug! now in 





most city stores at 
prices. It is a cheap food and one 
which can be used in a variety of 


ways -— both cooked and raw 


illiins 








VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


SOUTHERN supplies of spinach, and 
carrotts became more abundant during the 


lettuce, 


last half of February. So consumer prices of 
all three were lower on the 27th than on 
February 13th. Seasonal drops in prices 
of these vegetables 
time of the year. 


are usual at this 


ACREAGE of second-early 
spring crop, 
is reported to be 19 percent over that of 
1933. 


carrots (California 


Louisiana, and Mississippi) 


A SLIGHT increase over last year in spring 
lettuce acreage is also reported but iit 
is still less than the average of recent 


years. 


SECOND-early spinach States show an increase 
of about 10 percent in their acreage 


-22- 











Average Retail Prices, February 27,1934(cents) 
Lettuce Spinach Carrots 

Markets (head) (lb. ) (bunch) 
United States 8.3 71 9.8 
Atlanta 8.9 8.0 6.6 
Baltimore 9.5 8.5 7.0 
Birmingham 7.8 6.6 B.7 
Boston 9.3 7:0 2 
Bridgeport 9.4 9.2 6.7 
Buffalo 8.0 7.5 6.0 
Butte 9.4 11.0 7.3 
Charleston, S. C. 9.8 3 6.2 
Chicagc 8.] 7 af 
Cincinnati 73 6.8 5.4 
Cleveland 8.8 6.2 5.6 
Columbus 8.2 8.6 6.1 
Dallas 6.2 Bt 5.35 
Denver 8.3 6.4 5.1 
Detroit 7.9 6.1 5.6 
Fall River 10.0 6.3 
Youston 5.6 5.0 
Indianapolis 9.0 9.5 
Jacksonville 6.7 T 6.8 
Kansas City 8.0 7.6 5.4 
Little Rock ae f 4.8 
Los Angeles 5.0 a 
Le 8.0 6.0 
Manchester 10.7 Ye 
Memphis 430 7 6.0 
Milwaukee 7.9 9.0 
Minneapolis 1.0 0.9 
Mobile 8.5 7.0 5.7 
Newark 9.9 7.8 S.7 
New Haven 8.8 7 6.9 
New Orleans 8.2 0 4.2 
New York 19.1 8.0 7.0 
Norfolk 9.5 9.4 1.2 
Omaha 8.4 7.8 Sie 
Peoria 8.0 chee 6.4 
Philadelphia 8.9 Tse 6.6 
Pittsburgh 8.4 6.3 5.7 
Portiand, Me. 9.5 8.0 7.0 
Portland, Ore. me 8.4 4.2 
Providence 9:7 B.7 6.5 
Richmond 8.9 8.4 6.0 
Rochester 8.3 Tie 6.4 
St. Louis 8.1 BY 4.9 
St. Paul 9.4 8.7 2 
Salt Lake City 8.3 if ae 5.0 
San Francisco 4.8 A.A 2.6 
Savannah 8.8 8.3 Too 
Scranton 9.8 1.3 §.4 
Seattle 8.4 1.0 6 
Springfield, I1l. ce: f 8.0 6.0 
Washington, D.C. 9.8 1. y ES 
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Average Retail Prices, February 27. 1934 (Cents) 
Apples Bananas Oranges 











Markets (1b.)  (doz—1lb.*) (doz) 

United States 6.2 23.6 Zt eB 

Atlanta gee: else 16.3 

Baltimore 6.4 te Tag 26.7 

Birmingham 5.2 * G2 16.6 

Boston 5.5 * 6.5 24.9 FRUIT 

Bridgeport S.2 6.5 30.4 (Fresh) 

Buffalo 4.9 25.0 34.0 

Butte 10 *10.6 28.6 

Charleston, S. C. 5.4 19.9 14.8 CONSUMERS had to pay a little more for 
Chicago Tot ia = 29.8 these fresh fruits on February 27 
Cincinnati oa i * 6 28.8 than two weeks earlier. 

Cleveland 6.2 * GicO 26.4 

Columbus 7 * 7 0 29.4 APPLES were up 1/10th cent a pound; 
Dallas 3.5 * 6.3 26.4 bananas, up 4/10ths cent a dozen; 
Denvel 6.¢ "8.2 eo. 1 and oranges, up 1.10th cent a dozen. 
Detroit x eer ~ 5:5 36.0 

Fall River 6.4 1G, 28.0 THERE IS usually an increase in demand 
Houston 6.0 16).'7 8.6 for oranges at this time of year. In 
Indianapolis 6.1 sh 2 Siow spite of larger supplies on the mar-— 
Jacksonville 6.0 7 13.35 ket, prices often go up somewhat. 
Kansas City 6.3 * 0 20,1 Probably this increase in demand is a 
Little Rock 6.7 5 21.4 result of the fact that supplies of other 
Los Angeles 7.4 5 17.5 fresh fruits are very short just now. 
Louisville 6.7 gait Gr. SLso In the early summer when other fresh 
Manchester 3.4 sie a oot fruits and vegetables become plenti- 
Memphis 3.5 26.9 ful the demand for oranges tends to 
Milwaukee 7:0 ssi 35.7 fal! off. 

Minneapolis 6.8 * 8:2 26.4 

Mobile 4.9 “4 Lo. APPLES in storage are somewhat lower 
Newark 6.2 24.2 30.7 than usual for this season -- about 
New Haven 6.8 25.4 Sec0 20 percent under the 5-year average. 
New Orleans 5.0 16.3 27.4 

New York Tod 20.5 30.9 

Norfolk 5.9 20.9 25.1 

Omaha 6.3 * 8.6 2a.6 

Peoria ae gael ier 26.0 

Philadelphia Dist 23.6 206 

Pittsburgh S.2 26.3 29.4 

Portland, Me. 4.1 ae! 31.8 

Portland, Ore 4.2 aa ae 15.7 

Providence 5.90 Gc 33.2 

Richmond G.2 26.2 24.8 

Rochester 4.6 235.3 29.0 

St. Louis T.8 e 6.3 25.5 

St. Paul ed * 8.6 26:5 

Salt Lake City 5.0 6.8 19.5 

San Francisce a7 21.4 28.8 

Savannah a ers 22.3 LYS 

Seranton 5.0 20.0 34.1 

Seattle 4.7 ee Pi 25.0 

Springfield 7.4 * 6.6 26.9 

Washington, D.C. Te Ruy, 32.9 aoa 








Average Retail Prices, February 27, 1934 (Cents) 
Peaches Pears Pineapple Corn Pears Tomatoes 
Markets (#2-1/2can) (#2-1/2can) (#2-1/2can) (#2 can) (#2can) (#2,2-1/2can*) 
United States 17.8 20.8 21.6 11.3 16 10.5 
Atlanta hy oF 235. 11.8 14. 9. 
Baltimore 16 19. 12.4 15. 20: 
20. 11.0 ck ge 9. 
22. 12.8 17 13); 
= 12.8 id; 
Ee ie 18. ii. 
Te ee aa. 
11.0 9. 
i324 2. 
10.4 10. 
ce 1] 
11.5 
11.8 
22.4 
10.4 
12.0 
10.8 
9.8 
cE We 
10.5 
10.5 
10.4 
10.0 
12.5 
9.9 
Ee | 
9.6 
9.8 
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